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Affairs of the League. 


|= first meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary Association of 
Baltimore, was held on March 19, at the house of Mrs. 


Frances M. Jencks, in Baltimore. Mrs, W. T. Wilson is the 
president of the new association. Among the members of the 
Executive Committee are Mrs. D. C. Gilman, Mrs. Robert 
Garrett, Mrs. Jesse Tyson, Mrs. H.I. Keyser, Mrs. W. Y. De 
Ford, Mrs. J. R. Brackett, Mrs. C. J. Bonaparte, Mrs. W. H. 
Buckler, Mrs. R. B. Keyser, Mrs. G. H. Williams. This Aux- 
iliary, which has been quietly forming for some time, is, in a 
measure, a result of the meeting of the League at Boston, 
where the work of the New York and Boston Auxiliaries 
was so fully made known, It is also a supplement to and, 
in a sense, the outcome of the Arundel Good Government 
Club, which his done so much good work in securing meas- 
ures to regulate the school attendance in Baltimore, and to 
improve the sanitary conditions and surroundings of the Balti- 
more public schools. 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, president of the Baltimore Civil 
Service Reform Association, introduced the speakers of the 
evening, who were the Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Federal 
Civil Service Commissioner, and Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, 
Secretary of the National Civil Service Reform League. 

Mr. Foulke, in his address, gave a clear and interesting 
history of the causes which had compelled the formation of the 
Civil Service Reform League, what the League had accom- 
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plished in the past, and what it hoped to accomplish in the 
future. Mr. Goodwin outlined the work that has been done 
by the Women’s Auxiliary Associations, and what can be 
accomplished bythem. This Association is collecting a loan 
library and literature for distribution. The library will be 
ready by the first of next October. 


The Federal Service. 


On March 13, Mr. William A. Rodenberg, Federal Civil 
Service Commissioner, tendered his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, to take effect on April1. Mr. Rodenberg’s relations 
with the President appear to have been at least formally 
cordial, as will be seen from the following letters, both of 
which are dated March 13: 


Dear Mr. President: I have the honor to tender herewith my 
resignation as a member of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
to take effect April 1, 1902. In doing so, I desire to express my siucere 
appreciation of your personal favor, and to bespeak for your Adminis. 
tration a continuation of its merited popularity and success, With 
assurances of my cordial and best wishes, I am yours very truly. 


: W. A. RODENBERG. 
The President : 


My Dear Mr. Rodenberg: accept your resignation with regret. 
You have shown yourself throughout my term an excellent public serv- 
ant, and I wish it were possible for you to continue on the Civil Service 
Commission. With best wishes, I am faithfully yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Hon. W. A. Rodenberg, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
iggton. 
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The relations between Mr. Rodenberg and his fellow- 
Commissioners seem also to have been cordial to the extent 
that they gave out a statement in which they announced that 
there always had been harmony between the three Commis- 
sioners, and denied the report that the request for Mr. Roden- 
berg’s resignation had ever been contemplated. 

Soon after Mr. Rodenberg’s resignation the President 
offered the position to Mr. Harry A. Garfield, son of the 
late President Garfield. He however, declincd, and the 
President took as his next choice his brother, Mr. James R. 
Garfield. 

Mr. Garfield’s reputation was made as a Senator in Ohio. 

At Columbus, during his term of office, he was a strenuous 
advocate of good government. Through his efforts the Gar- 
field Corrupt Practices Act was passed, though it proved to 
be so inconvenient to professional politicians that it has since 
been repealed. He now leaves a good law practice to take 
the position of Civil Service Commissioner, and we can sin- 
cerely congratulate the admininistration and all friends of 
civil service reform that such a man has been found to fill the 
vacancy. 
Extract from Report of Commission, 
The Philipines. rgor.— The civil service law has been in 
operation since our last report, and we see no reason to 
change our conclusion as to the absolute necessity for its ex- 
istence and strict enforcement. Without this law American 
government in these islands is, in our opinion, foredoomed to 
humiliating failure. Even if all its provisions are enforced, it 
is likely to be very difficult to secure and keep in the service 
honest, competent Americans who will enter into the spirit of 
the missionary task involved in the successful government of 
these islands. 

Complaints have arisen on the part of Filipinos that they 
have not been given the same opportunity that Americans 
have had to secure places with equal salaries, and the com- 
plaint is true to this extent: The executive officers of the 
central government are almost all of them English-speaking 
officers, and a clerk to do efficient work should read, write 
and speak English. Up to this time very few adult Filipinos 
have so thoroughly learned English as to be fluent enough to 
pass examinations for such positions; but the heads of bureaus, 
under instructions from the commission, are gradually work- 
ing Filipinos into place, and the Filipinos are gradually pick- 
ing up English. The Filipinos are, as a rule, beautiful pen- 
men, but they lack accuracy and close attention. It is the 
opinion of competent judges, however, that each year will see 
a larger proportion of Filipinos in the higher positions and 
that this complaint against the operation of the law will be 
seen to have its basis in temporary conditions only. 

There are no Filipino stenographers, and we find great 
difficulty in securing a sufficient number of stenographers 
among the Americans. We have been obliged to send to the 
United States a number of times for clerks of this class, and 
still all the departments of this rapidly expanding government 
are complaining of the dearth of those most important aids to 
the rapid transaction of business. 
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The civil service board, whose report is hereto appended 
as Appendix E, is now at our suggestion taking steps to 
classify the school-teachers already appointed with a view to 
amending the law so as to bring that large class within the re- 
strictions of the civil service law and to require that future ap- 
pointments shall only be made after examinations. The report 
of the board shows the extent of its activities and the very 
many useful purposes it serves in the preparation of legislation 
upon the question of employees and salaries as well as in its 
usual fields of examinations, classification, certifications and 
rules. ” 

Reports of the Philippine Civil Service Board.—The report 
of the United States Philippine Commission (December, 1gor), 
contains two reports of the Philippine Civil Service Board. 
The first of these is dated Manila, August 23, 1901. The 
members of this Board were Mr. Frank M. Kiggins, Mr. W. 
Leon Pepperman, and Don Felipe Buencamino, the latter of 
whom was appointed in place of Senor Arellano, who had 
been serving temporarily as chairman. 

The report states that the first examinations of the Board 
were announced for March 28, 29 and 30, but that it was 
found necessary, on account of the large number of appli- 
cants, to continue the examinations for several days in April. 
When these examinations were announced, the Board had in- 
formed the heads of the different departments and offices, 
that in accordance with the requirements of the civil service 
act, positions held by temporary employees would be open to 
competition, except in those cases where they were specially 
exempt. The temporary employees were duly notified by the 
heads of the several departments and appeared for examin- 
ation with the other applicants. 

Up to and including July 2, 1901, 1,351 applicants were 
examined; of these 697 passed: 314 of the examinations 
were in the English language, and 383 ‘in Spanish. 

None of the Filipinos took the examination in English, 
but civil service classes are being organized in the various 
schools in Manila with a view of preparing the applicants for 
English examination. The Board admits that by reason of 
the rapid change from Spanish to American methods of tran- 
sacting business, in which a knowledge of English is practi- 
cally essential, the Filipinos are laboring under a great disad- 
vantage. They are, however, rapidly acquiring a knowledge 
of the English language, and the Board is satisfied that as they 
become more proficient in English and more familiar with the 
requirements of the service, they will be able to fill satisfactor- 
ily the great bulk of positions now occupied by Americans. 
It is recited as a fact that the regular clerk examination, which 
was intended mainly for Americans, was passed by twelve of 
the Filipinos, who took the examination in Spanish. The 
Board regards it as part of its duty to look into the conditions 
of the service with a view to finding out, from time to time, 
where Filipinos are qualified to discharge the duties of 
positions held by Americans, and to recommend that they be 
appointed to such positions as rapidly as the conditions of 
good administration will permit. It is believed to be but fair 


to the Filipinos, and in the interest of the public service, to 
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appoint them to all positions, the duties of which they can 
discharge in a satisfactory manner. 

On April 26, the Board notified the military government 
of the United States Philippine Commission that it was ready 
to certify eligibles in the various classes of positions in the 
Philippine service. Since that time all vacancies within the 
service have been filled through certification by the Board, 
except in certain cases where there were no eligibles for the 
kind of work to be done, and temporary appointments were 
made. 

The Board has been somewhat severely criticised by the 
Spanish and Filipino press, on the ground that salaries paid to 
the Americans are higher than those paid to the Filipinos for 
similar kinds of work. To this the Board answered that even 
though the Filipinos have passed examinations in Spanish, 
which are the same as those set in English, they are neverthe- 
less not as valuable in their positions as Americans who under- 
stand English. They say that the service at this time must 
pay what is necessary to secure men qualified to perform the 
work, whether the men employed are Americans or Filipinos, 
and that where the latter do compare favorably with the 
Americans, they are paid accordingly. 

On January g the Board began an investigation looking to 
the extension of the classified service, and has settled the 
status of a number of offices which had been claimed to be 
military. The clerks and employees of the office of Disburs- 
ing Quartermaster for civil bureaus, the employees in the office 
of the Superintendent of the government cold-storage and ice 
plant, and those under the officer in charge of the improve- 
ment of the port of Manila, have been brought under the pro- 
visions of the civil service act. The positions in the Philippine 
Weather Bureau, and the positions of clerks, deputies and 
assistants to the Supreme Court, and the Courts of First In- 
stance, and in the Insular Board of Health, have been 
brought under the Act. The Commissioners say: 

It will thus be seen that the provisions of the civil service act re- 
quiring that appointments and promotions be made upon merit, are 
applied to new civil departments and offices as they are created. Practi- 
cally all of the offices and employees of the Philippine civil service at this 
time, with the exception of the higher offices and the positions of teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen and guards, are classified under the civil service 
act. 

The second report is dated Manila, October 5. There 
has been one change in the membership of the Board. On 
August 11, Mr. William S. Washburn was appointed in place 
of Mr. F. M. Kiggins, who resigned. Mr. Washburn is now 
Chairman of the Board. 

From July 3 to September 30, the total number of appli- 
cants examined was 471. Of these 188 passed. Eighty- 
eight of the examinations were held in English, and one hun- 
dredin Spanish. The Commissioners say : 

The operation of the law is now being tested. It is no longer theory, 
but practical application of its provisions. 

The Board has found itself unable to maintain eligible 
registers from which certification could at all times be made to 
positions requiring special clerical ability, such as book- 
keepers, typewriters, stenographers, interpreters, translators, 
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and other high grade positions, and that at present many 
temporary appointments are inevitable owing to the lack of 
properly qualified applicants on the Island. The supply of 
applicants has been cut down in one respect, by the refusal of 
the military authorities to give permission to soldiers to apply 
for examination where they have more than three months still 
to serve. The Board also finds that they have not yet received 
the benefit from the examinations held in the United States last 
spring, and complain of the length of time required to secure 
eligibles from the United States. They find that applicants 
decline, and that this necessitates further correspondence. 
They call attention to the suggestion of the United States 
Civil Service Commission that appointees should be reim- 
bursed, after six months satisfactory service, for the expense 
they have incurred in going to San Francisco from their homes 
in the United States, though they modify the suggestion by 
making the requirement a service of two years. 

In their concluding paragraph, which deals with the ques- 
tion of the English language, the Commissioners say : 

Advancement in education and American methods are insured by 
the splendid progress being made in English. It is taughtin the public 
schools, both day and night sessions of which are attended by the 
younger generation of Filipinos, hungering and thirsting for knowledge. 
As evidence ot such progress it is worthy of note that in the recent exam- 
ination for junior typewriter, of which a knowledge of the English 
language was a subject, over 50 per cent. of the Filipinos who entered 
the examination passed in that subject. The better they are prepared to 


perform various civil duties, the better will they be fitted to participate 
in the high aims and purposes of municipal affairs. 


The Civil Service throughout the Country. 





Changes in Classification and Rules.— 
New York City. Ata pat held on March 14, the State 
Civil Service Commissioners took the following action upon 
amendments tothe municipal civil service rules and classifica- 
tion submitted by the Municipal Board: 

They approved of amendments placing in the exempt class 
two additional deputy City Paymasters in the Department of 
Finance; one Chief Inspector Bureau of Buildings, in each 
Borough; the Secretary to the Commissioner of Public Worksin 
the Boroughs of Queens, Richmond and the B onx; the position 
of Bell-ringer in the Normal College; minor employees 
under the Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals; 
changing the titles of certain minor employees in the exempt 
classification of the Department of Health; establishing the 
competitive classification of positions under the Board of 
Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals; amending the classi- 
fication of competitive titles in the Deparment of Parks, the 
Health Department, the Department of Public Charities, and 
the Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, re- 
spectively; amending Rule 5 by striking out the provision 
that the Chief Examiner shall “ hear appeals from the decision 
of any of the examiners ;” amending Rule 57 so as to provide 
that the relative weights to be given to the several subjects in 
examinations for positions in Schedule D, shall be fixed by 
the Examining Board. 
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The following amendments were returned by the State 
Board without approval: 

Placing in the exempt class the position of Purchasing 
Agent in the Fire Department; the Secretary to the President, 
and Stenographer under the Board of Trustees of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals; the Deputy Superintendents of Outdoor 
Poor, for the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, and the 
Borough of Richmond, respectively, in the Department of 
Public Charities ; the Stenographer to the Commissioner, and 
Stenographer to the Deputy Commissioner in the Department 
of Public Charities; changing the title of the position of 
Deputy Superintendent of Outdoor Poor in the Department 
of Public Charities, Borough of Manhattan, to that of 
“‘ Superintendent of Dependent Children ;” an amendment to 
Rule 27, permitting the Municipal Commission to set aside 
eligible lists where fraud, deception, etc., is shown. 

At a meeting of the State Civil Service Commission held 
on March 22, the Commission reconsidered its action in re- 
fusing to exempt a number of positions, and granted exemp- 
tion as follows: 

Stenographer to the Receiver of Taxes, in the Department 
of Finance; Deputy Superintendents of Outdoor Poor, Depart- 
ment of Charities; Secretary to the President, Board of Trus- 
tees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 

Since then the Municipal Commission has approved the 
following exemptions : 

Secretary to the Relief Fund in the Fire Department; 
Clerk, acting as Secretary of the Board of Building examin- 
ers; Chief Engineer in the Department of Water Supply, 
Brooklyn. ‘These three exemptions are before the Mayor. 

In the matter of the exemption of Coroners’ Physicians 
which the State Board had previously failed to approve, the 
president of the Municipal Board, acting on his own authority, 
on the 3rd of April directed the Secretary of the Board to send 
the exemptions back to the State Commission. A brief had 
been filed by the Secretary of the Association in oppsition to 
the reconsideration of these exemptions. The State Com- 
mission returned them, with a resolution declaring that they 
would not reconsider their action in cases of requests for ex- 
emptions which had been disapproved, unless re-passed by 
the Municipal Commission, approved by the Mayor, and sub- 
mitted to them with additional reasons. Since then the 
Municipal Commission has taken no action in the matter. 

An appeal was taken on March 26 from 
the decision handed down by Judge Dickey 
in February,in the matter of the orders to show cause ob- 
tained by thirty employees in the Sheriff's Office of Kings 
County, which granted in each case a writ of mandamus re- 
quiring the State Civil Service Commission to strike the 
position in question from the competitive list. 

In the orders issued by Judge Dickey on February 26, 
covering thirteen positions in the Register’s Office, Judge 
Gaynor has made a decision by which these positions also 
are declared to be exempt. The decision is as follows: 


The People, ex rel. Letts v. Collier, et al. The decisions of Crum- 
mey v. Palmer and Chittenden v, Wurster, have to be explained away 


Kings County. 
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before these applications can be denied. If Crummey, a mere bill clerk, 
whose duties were merely clerical and formal, and who had no discretion 
or leeway whatever (for no bills came to the Comptroller until they had 
been audited, and had the auditor’s certificate on them, which voucher 
was under the Comptroller’s eyes as he signed the warrants) held a con- 
fidential position to the Comptroller, then it seems to me that these 
applicants held a like relation to the Register. If the decisions are to be 
receded from, it must be by an appellate court. 


Application granted, with $50 costs in each case. W. J. G. 


Ten dollars costs were allowed against the Commissioners 
in each of the thirty cases in the Kings County Sherifi’s Office, 
while Judge Gaynor imposed $50 costs in each of the thirteen 
cases argued before him, making a total of $650. The imposi- 
tion of such heavy costs indicates that in the opinion of the 
Judge the Commissioners should not have forced the relators 
to make such applications. The Attorney General has a very 
moderate appropriation for the expenses of his office, and 
there is no appropriation for the purpose of covering costs in 
such cases as this. It has been decided, therefore, to prosecute 
appeals in certain selected cases of each class, and the Court 
of Appeals will have to determine whether the classification 
made by the Commissioners shall be overthrown or shall stand. 
Since then proceedings have been taken by other employees 
in the Register’s Office in Kings County who had not before 
brought mandamus proceedings, and also by employees in the 
office of the County Clerk of Kings County. The hearing on 
these cases was set for April 10, but has been adjourned to 
the 17th. The Attorney General has asked this Association to 
assist in these cases, and they will be argued, as were the 
others, by Mr. Hughes. Should these cases be decided 
against the Commission, appeals in selected cases will be taken. 
The Sheriff of New York County has also intimated that he 
intends to move for the exemption of a number of positions in 


his office. 

The Buffalo matters spoken of in our last 
Buffalo, N. Y. issue are still at a deadlock, which must, 
however, soon be broken. The Comptroller’s estimates for 
the new year are before the aldermen for revision during 
March, and from them pass to the councilmen in April. The 
alderman have refused to approve an appropriation of $1,800 
for the salary ofanexaminer. This may lead toa resort to the 
case of Kip vs. the City of Buffalo (123 N.Y. 512), which was 
decided by the Court of Appeals in 1890. In this case an 
appropriation of $7,275 was asked for the expenses of the Civil 
Service Commission, including $600 for the salary of Mr. Kip 
as secretary, but the Common Council voted an appropriation 
of only $50. Judge Peckham, giving the opinion of the court, 
spoke as follows: ‘ The proper enforcement of this law can- 
not be made to depend upon the conduct of the Common 
Council, or upon its consent to appropriate a sum sufficient 
to carry it into effect. . . . The result will probably be that 
members of the Common Council will in the end see that the 
laws of the State are certainly to be enforced, although they 
may run counter to their views or wishes, and that the only 
effect of a persistent attempt on their part to obstruct or prevent 
their enforcement will be added expense to the municipality 
whose interests they misrepresent.” 
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The matter of the county officials appointed by the Board 
of Supervisors is also still pending. Mr. Wilcox has again 
served notice on the county treasurer and county auditor that 
they will be personally liable for any salaries paid by the 
county to these appointees. It looks at present as if the 
Buffalo Association would again have occasion for legal pro- 
ceedings. The cases caried by it to the Court of Appeals in 
1890 did much to establish firmly the principles of civil service 
reform in this country. The new municipal commission of 
seven is having many difficulties, most of which are legacies 
from the retiring commission of fifteen. Both commissions 
are unsalaried and the difficulties mentioned emphasize the 
need of more salaried service for detail work, where the com- 
mission itself is unpaid. At a largly attended meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Civil Service Reform Association, 
March 18, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Civil Service Reform 
Association is strongly of the opinion that the civil service examination 
for police patrolmen recently held should be annulled, and the eligible 
list based thereon should be expunged ; that a new examination should 
be held into which all the former candidates should be permitted to enter, 
and that an entirely new eligible list should be made up as soon us possi- 
ble. It appears that irregularities and fraudulent practices so tainted the 
late examination as to destroy its value. In no other way can these 
wrongs be corrected except by holding an entirely new examination. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Civil 
Service Commission.—The report proper is 
a short document of four pages. The remainder of the report 
consists of an appendix containing detailed statements, the 
examinations and appointments from October 1, 1900 to 
September 30 1901, a report on the Labor Service in the 
cities where it is established, the civil service rules of Massa- 
chusetts as they went into operation on March 2, 1902, and 
53 pages of examiuation papers printed for the information of 
applicants. 

From the report it appears that the number of non-com- 
petitive examinations has been reduced from 82 to 66. Of 
these 45 were for promotion under the rules, and 19 were ex- 
aminations of inspectors under special statutory requirement. 
There were only two non-competitive examinations for original 
appointment. Twenty-four more competitive examinations 
were held than in the previous year. During the year, 2,853 
citizens were examined, of which number 2,288 were men, in- 
cluding 47 veterans of the War of the Rebellion, and 565 were 
women. Of the persons examined 1,904 passed. Of the 
applicants examined, 2,762 had had a school education, and 
g1 had attended college. Of those upon the eligible lists 567 
men and 100 women were duly certified and appointed to 
positions in the public service. Of these 10 were examined 
veterans, and received the preference required by statute. In 
addition, 41 unexamined veterans were appointed under the 
veteran exemption provided by law. The average age of the 
persons examined was about 38 years. 

The labor rules apply to the cities of Boston, Worcester, 
Cambridge, New Bedford and Everett. Under an act of 
1896 the labor rules can be extended to cities with less than 
100,000 population only by acceptance of the City Council, 


Massachusetts. 
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with the approval of the Mayor. With such acceptance and 
approval, the Commissioners can, at a very small expense to 
any city, give it the approved benefit of labor classification. 
An act of 1900 applied the civil service rules to the police and 
fire forces of Milton, and the rules have been successfully en- 
forced in that town. In 1gor other towns applied for similar 
special legislation. The Legislature therefore determined to 
make the application of the system and rules to towns a matter 
of general law, and a law was passed providing that the rules 
should apply to the police and fire forces of any town upon 
the acceptance of the act by the voters of such town. This act 
was accepted by the town of Revere, and the police and fire 
forces of that town are now under the control of the civil 
service rules. 

At a meeting held in April, 1901, the school committee of 
Lowell voted to request the Civil Service Commissioners to 
include the engineers and janitors of school buildings in that 
city within the civil service classification, and this has been 
done. In October, 1g01, by a vote of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the city of Quincy, the permanent fire force of that 
city was included within the classification. The present Com- 
missioners are Charles Theodore Russell, Charles H. Porter, 
and Winthrop L. Marvin. 

Work of the Association —The Massachusetts Association 
is now engaged in an active campaign against the passage of 
the Veterans’ Preference bills. Bills proposing to give a pre- 
ference to those who took part in the Spanish war constitute 
the only serious attack which has been made upon the civil 
service laws in the Massachusetts legislature this year. 

No bills such as have been introduced for the last two or 
three years providing for pass examinations and other objec- 
tionable innovations have been brought forward this year, and 
the opponents of reform appear to be concentrating their 
efforts on Spanish Veterans’ bills. These meaures provide 
that the Spanish war veterans shall have the same preference 
in appointments, promotions and removals as are now given to 
veterans of the Civil war. This preference is absolute, so that 
all veterans who obtain a rank of 65 per cent on their examin- 
ations, are placed at the head of their lists, and whenever there 
is a vacancy, all the veterans are certified even for a single 
position. 

The records of the Massachusetls Civil Service Commission 
show that in 1899 there were employed from the classified 
lists 438 men, of whom 51 were veterans; in 1900, 615 men, ot 
whom 66 were veterans; in 1901, 608 men, of whom 51 were 
veterans. ‘This includes the State service and the services in 
all the cities. There are said to be about 13,000 veterans of 
the Spanish war now in Massachusetts. The advocates of the 
Preference bills assume that about 3,000 of these are likely to 
apply for positions in the civil service. If the number of va- 
cancies continues at about what it has been for the past three 
years, these 3,000 Spanish war veterans would fill all the prob- 
able vacancies for the next five or six years. Theresult would 
be that no civilians could hope for appointments except in 
positions in which peculiar qualifications were required, and 
(Continued on page 55) 
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The Real Work of Examinations. 


HE recent accession to office in the Federal Government 
and in the City of New York of two well-known advo- 
cates of the merit system has aroused both the friends and the 
opponents of the system to renewed discussion of its oper- 
ation and possible effects or defects. Especially has the situ- 
ation caused an attack all along the line on the particular 
form and method of testing merit by competitive examinations, 
In the recent debate on the bill for the establishment of a per- 
ment Census Bureau, the chief plea of the opponents of the 
merit system as it is in the other offices of the government was 
that the examinations as prescribed and conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission did not afford so thorough a test of real 
efficiency as did the examinations established by the Director 
of the Census,among nominees of Congressmen, followed 
by actual service in the bureau. In the same spirit, there is 
great pressure brought on the Mayor of New York and on the 
Civil Service Commission of the city to make numerous ex- 
emptions from competitive examination, on the ground that 
such examination cannot test the peculiar qualities alleged to 
be required in these positions, most of which are represented 
to be “ confidential.” 

Nearly all the arguments against a pretty strict adherence 
to competitive examination ignore the invariable rule in all 
services where such examination is employed, that the success- 
ful candidate secures nothing but the right to a trial in actual 
work, and ifon that trial he is shown to be deficient, he can 
be dropped. It is not surprising that the opponents of the 
merit system for selfish motives,—the spoilsmen, in short-— 
should ignore this important element in the scheme of appoint- 
ment after competitive examination, for it is the one that they 
are least able to deal with. It is a little surprising, however, 
that some of the professed friends of the merit system should 
fail to see and to insist on the facts and the inevitable inference 
from them. If we analyse the modified spoils method in use 
in the Census Bureau, as compared with the methods of com- 
petitive examination and probation, we find that the only 
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real difference is in the influence of Congressmen and in the 
absence of competition. The test of actual service exists in 
the merit system, during the probationary period, and if it 
shows the candidate to be unfitted for his work, he can be 
dropped much more readily than if he had the backing of a 
Congressman who had chosen him for appointment. In 
other words, the competitive method is distinctly the more 
practical. 

Of course, the supreme advantages of the competitive sys- 
tem are that, properly conducted, it is entirely fair to all ap- 
plicants, that application is free to all complying with the 
simple initial conditions as to age, health, residence, &c., and 
that it shuts out the political influence which both weakens 
and debases the public service. These are tremendous claims, 
and it would be quite reasonable to secure them even if the 
competitive system did not in the first instance secure appoin- 
tees of the highest efficiency. But, as a matter of cold fact, 
the system does secure appointees of the very highest efficiency, 
far higher than has ever been attained by any other method. 
The proof of this pudding is not in the assertion of the cooks 
but in theeating. The records show that when the test of actual 
employment is applied to those appointed on competition, the 
number of those who fail and are dropped is insignificant. 
In the last report of the Federal Civil Service Commission, 
the Seventeenth, it is stated, p. 12, that the number of dis- 
missals on probation is less than two per cent. of the appoint- 
ments. A still smaller percentage is shown in the last report 
of the Civil Service Commission of the City of New York. It 
will be noted that in these instances, if there be any temptation 
to judge the candidates falsely, it is the temptation to judge 
them too harshly. The average appointing officer cannot be 
accused of favoritism towards candidates sent to him by the 
competitive system. The verdict is all the more conclusive. 

Nobody claims that the competitive system is that still un- 
accomplished miracle, an absolutely perfect system. It may 
frankly be admitted that some of the restrictions it throws 
around the appointing officers might be relaxed if the latter 
were entirely free from political favoritism. Indeed, if the 
spoilsmen would but withdraw their insidious or open attempts 
to undermine the system it might safely be made more 
“liberal.” Until they do so, the system should be vigilantly 
guarded. Que Messieurs les assassins commencent. E.C. 


The President and the Merit System. 


Mo°c# was expected of the President in the way of im- 
proving the civil service and extending the merit 
system, but much more has been accomplished than could 
possibly have been anticipated. Tothose who were familiar 
with the demoralization prevailing in the service when Mr. 
Roosevelt came into office, the work which he has done is 
little less than marvelous. Seven months ago, the Civil 
Service Commission was doing its utmost to prevent disinte- 
gration; to-day it is one of the most important, as well as one 
of the most efficient bodies connected with the government, 
while its hands have been strengthened by new rules, and Con- 
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gress has been taught that raids upon the classified service, at 
least until March 4, 1905, will be profitless and possibly 
dangerous. 

With the appointment of Mr. James R. Garfield, the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission is, for the first time in its history, 
composed of three thoroughly instructed and sincere civil 
service reformers. It is tair, however, to say of Mr. Roden- 
berg, whose original appointment deserved the severe criti- 
cism with which it was received, that experience in office 
taught him to respect the law which he had sought, as Con- 
gressman, to make inoperative. Mr. Rodenberg’s efficiency 
and zeal in the latter days of his service were a high tribute 
to the character of the merit system; it had impressed its vir- 
tue upon its sometime enemy. 

The present Commissioners are men who understand the 
essential principle of the merit system, and the necessity of 
adherence to its democratic spirit. Many of the men in 
office, who, by experience of its workings, have come to 
accept the merit system, are still ignorant of the fundamental 
principle. An illustration of this was afforded by Postmaster- 
General Payne’s recent demand that the office of chief clerk 
should be excepted from the operation of the rules. His atti- 
tude was that the power to appoint his own chief clerk was a 
small favor to ask. He did not realize the difference between 
a confidential position and one that was purely departmental or 
administrative. He had not thought of the evil consequences 
that would follow the displacing of one chief clerk which 
would involve the throwing open once more of many high 
places that had been removed from the catalogue of spoils 
and transformed into prizes to be worked for and attained by 
efficiency in the service. He was ignorant of the long strug- 
gle for the classification of chiefs of division and chief clerks, 
the history of which dates back to Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term. But he had to deal with two Commissioners—for Mr. 
Garfield had not been appointed, while Mr. Rodenberg had 
already retired—who knew and felt the importance of the 
principle at stake, and with a President who was equally well 
informed. The prevention of this executive attempt upon the 
service, and the defeat of the Congressional raid upon it by 
means of the Permanent Census bill, are to be counted among 
the solid achievements of the Administration in behalf of the 
merit system. 

What has been done through changes in the rules has 
already been noted by Goop GovERNMENT. The humbler em- 
ployees and the laborers of the War Department are no longer 
outside of the jurisdiction of the Commission and its rules, 
Sixty Indian agents have been brought under the regulations 
and protection of the classified service, The Commission has 
now the power to compel government employees to testify 
concerning charges of violatations of the law. A rule has 
been made which prevents the old-time evasion of the law 
through transfers, and no transfer can now be made except to 
a kindred employment. The Commission has now the 
power through certification to the proper authority, to stop 
the pay of one who is in the service through violation of the 
law. The letter carriers of the rural delivery service have 
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been placed in the classified service, and they and all other 
employees of the government have been forbidden to lobby in 
Congress in aid of legislation for their own benefit. It has 
been decided that fourth-class postmasters shall not be removed 
without cause. This is understood to be a first step towards 
bringing them into the classified service. A rule has also been 
made for the purpose of preventing the evasion of the law 
through temporary appointments. 

By far the most important consequence of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration, so far as the merit system is concerned, is the 
growth of confidence among the employees, and the stimula- 
tion of the sentiment in favor of the law and the reform. A 
habit of mind is in process of breeding: A general recognition 
of the work and the permanence of the merit system is in 
course of establishment; the futility of assaults upon it is be- 
ing recognized by the spoilsmen themselves. Under Mr. 
Roosevelt the merit system has passed out of the shadow of 
danger and depression into the light of comparative security 
and elation. H. L.N. 
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for which no veteran succeeded in getting a pass mark on the 
examination. 

As the eligible lists would be practically filled with veterans 
all of whom would have an equal right to certification regard- 
less of their rank in the examinations, even they could not 
hope for places unless they had sufficient political influence to 
insure appointment from the entire list. The result would be 
that among the veterans themselves there would be established 
that system so vigorously advocated by the spoilsmen, namely, 
a pass examination with no competitive features. Naturally 
therefore, the bills are supported by all opponents of civil 
service reform. 

Folitical Contributions in the Post Office.— 
Philadelphia. As a result of the correspondence between 
the Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Federal Civil Service Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Clayton McMichael, Postmaster at Phila- 
delphia, Mr. McMichael has issued a circular for the inform- 
ation of employees, in which are printed extracts from the 
United States Civil Service Rules on the subject of political 
contributions and activity. Mr. McMichael prints, with per- 
mission, a letter from Mr, Foulke stating among other things: 

Of course it is for you to determine whether there is any need for 
your assuring your employees that they will be protected against politi- 
cal interference ; but if it should develop hereafter that these employees 
have been alarmed, however needlessly, and thereby coerced into politi- 
cal subserviency as the result of threats, whether outside or inside the 
office, it might well be said that the absence of such assurance of protec- 
tion was partly accountable for it. It was for this purpose, and with a 
friendly spirit, that information was given you of what was being said, 
even anonymously. .. . 

And, again, 

Whenever the employees in an office assume, themselves, the active 
management . . . of political campaigns, it not only tends to interfere 
with their duties but to bring scandal upon the office where they serve. 
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It is for this reason that such active management is contrary to the ex- 
press terms of the postal regulations. 

In his circular Mr. McMichael urges the employees of the 
post-office to read the correspondence carefully, saying that it 
confirms his recent public declaration that it is the right of a 
person in the public service to vote as he pleases and to make 
voluntary contributions to promote the success of parties and 
candidates, and concludes: 


The Postmaster will enforce rigidly all authoritative statutes, regu- 
lations or rules. Employees may exercise lawfully all their legal rights ; 
but there must be conformity to every restriction upon their official con- 
duct defined by competent authority. 


Extension of the Merit System —The Chicago 
Chicago. Superintendent of Schools has announced that he 
proposes to develop a plan by which teachers, (who are exempt 
under the civil service law) will hereafter be appointed on a 
merit system outlined below. 

A list is to be made, of the order and average in whcih 
they pass their examinations, and vacancies are to be filled in 
their proper order from this list. 

The South Park Commission (a Commission controlling 
one of Chicago’s largest parks, and which is a separate cor- 
poration not included under the civil service law) has 
announced that the appointment of its employees will soon 
be put upon a merit basis. 

There seems to be a general awakening on the subject of 
civil service reform, which those who are interested in the re- 
form believe is largely due to the satisfaction of the people 
with the way in which the city civil service law is being 
enforced. 

The Merit System in the Schools.—During the summer of 
1g00 the Chicago Board of Education considered measures 
having in view the establishment of a Merit System of ap- 
pointing teachers, and during the year since the discussion 
was started the Board has accomplished important results in 
this line through action taken at various times. An explana- 
tion of the significance of the new rules follows: 

First—The Board requires a probationary service, of at 
least four months, of each candidate for a position in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Second.—Such candidates are known either as cadets or 
substitutes: the former being teachers trained in the city 
Normal School; and the latter being experienced teachers 
who have passed examinations for positions in the Chicago 
schools. Teachers of both classes are appointed to proba- 
tionary positions from eligible lists in the order of their stand- 
ing thereon. This standing is determined, in the case of 
cadets, by their marks in scholarship and practice at the 
Chicago Normal School; in the case of substitutes, by their 
marks in the examinations at which their certificates were 
obtained. 

Third.—During this probationary service such candidates 
are reported on by the principals at intervals of two months, 
and, if the reports are unsatisfactory, they are transferred at 
once. At the expiration of four months the candidate who 
has had two trials in different schools and is still unsatisfac- 
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tory is recommended for dismissal. If satisfactory, the can- 
didate is assigned to a regular position as soon as a suitable 
vacancy occurs. 

Fourth.—Beginning September 1, 1902, all candidates 
for positions, who have successfully completed the probation- 
ary period of four months either as cadets or substitutes, will 
be placed upon an eligible list for assignment to regular posi- 
tions as teachers in the Chicago elementary schools in the 
order of their respective standings upon this list. The stand- 
ings of these candidates upon this latter list are to be determ- 
ined as follows: in the case of those who have been cadets, 
by the average of their marks at graduation from the Chicago 
Normal School and their efficiency marks during their four 
months of probation; in the case of those who have been 
substitutes, by the average of their marks in the examinations 
at which they obtained their certificates and their efficiency 
marks during their four months probation. The mark in 
scholarship as determined at the Normal School or by the 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, is thus to count one- 
half, and the mark for efficiency of service, given by the 
principals of schools in which the probationary service has 
been performed, is also to count one-half of the candidate’s 
final mark which determines her rank on the eligible list for 
assignment as teacher, 

Fifth.—The candidate’s tenure of a regular position does 
not become permanent, however, until the expiration of three 
years’ successful and satisfactory service. During these three 
years the teacher’s certificate expires at the end of each school 
year and is renewable by the Superintendent of Schools pro- 
vided the work of the teacher has been satisfactory during 
that year. This renewal of the certificate must occur three 
times. At the end of the third year the certificate, when re- 
newed, becomes permanent. 

At present these regulations apply only to’ the elementary 
school teachers; but as they constitute five-sixths of the 
school force, the merit system of appointments to teachers’ 
positions may be said to prevail in the Chicago public 
schools. 

The Supreme Court of California has 
decided, in the case of Crowley vs. Freud, 
et al. (i. e. the Civil Service Commissioners), that the Com- 
mission has no power to prescribe the qualifications of county 
officers such as the Sheriff, County Clerk, Recorder, etc., or 
to compel these officers to select deputies froin persons named 
by that Commission. This means that the Court exempts 
the appointees of the county officers from the civil service 
laws. 

It does so in this way. The Constitution gives the Legis- 
lature the power to frame city charters, which shall provide 
“ for the muméer of deputies which each (county officer) shall 
have, and for the compensation payable to each of such depu- 
ties,” and in construing this provision the Court says that while 
in the American system of government the people of the 
state have generally kept in their own hands control over 
such important governmental agencies as county offices, still 
if they choose to yield up part of that control there is no rea- 
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son why they may not do so, but when they do give up a 
part of their sovereign power to a local municipality the grant 
must not be construed to mean anything which the words of 
granting do not clearly give. In this case (where deputies 
alone were involved) the Court says that the power granted to 
the consolidated municipality is to provide for the number of 
deputies and their compensation—nothing more—and that 
these words cannot be held to include the power to prescribe 
the gualifications of such deputies. 

Democratic Platform in Favor of Cirtl 
Service Rules—On Saturday, March 8, 
the Democrats of Kansas City adopted a platform in which 
they declared that they were in favor of civil service rules in 
the different departments of the city government. In doing 
this they appear to have struck a popular chord. There are at 
present in the City Hall many men holding over from the pre- 
vious administration, who were appointed for purely political 
reasons and not for any competence to perform their duties. 

Movement to Introduce Civil Service Rules 
ER, Se. in City Government.—The proposition of 
Alderman Beamer to introduce civil service laws for the gov- 
ernment of the city, meets with some sarcasm on the part of 
his political opponents, and it is asked—‘ Where does Mr. 
Beamer suppose a candidate is to get the necessary enthusiasm 
to secure his election if he cannot promise each individual 
place to a dozen faithful fellows who agree to get out and 
hustle for him?” It appears, however, that Mr. Beamer’s 
proposition is taken seriously. If he will persist he will find 
that elections can be had without such promises. 

Prospects of a State Civil Service Law.— 

Cofsmbes, Chie. The S aemaae comes that a deter- 
mined effort is to be made in the Legislature to enact a civil 
service law for the employees of the different departments in 
the State service. This law we outlined in the last number of 
Goop GovERNMENT. Those who are in favor of the proposed 
law as a whole still make the usual objection that it contains 
provisions to the effect that the present incumbents in office 
shall not be disturbed. This, however, is a phase of the intro- 
duction of civil service laws where they have not existed be- 
fore, that can hardly be avoided, though it is always irksome to 
those who wish to see the merit system established, to have to 
put up with the continuance in office of persons who hold 
positions by a purely political tenure. The number of Com- 
missioners under the proposed law is five, each of whom is to 
receive a salary of $3,000 a year. 
The Condition of the Civil Service ; 
Seattle, Washington. Annual Report of the Commission.— 
Mr. Arthur H. Grout, Secretary and Chief Examiner of the 
Civil Service Commission of Seattle, sends us his annual re- 
port of the Commission for the year rgor, with a letter in 
which he says: “The report will state better than I could 
explain by letter, the operation of the system in this city. I 
will say, however, that this system is growing in favor with 
our citizens who appreciate the fact that the present system, as 
now administered in this city, is much in advance of the 
‘spoils system’ as in operation to 1896.” 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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It is 
written with enthusiasm and spirit, and contains much inform- 
ation of the sort that those interested in the growth of civil 
service reform throughout the country will be glad to get. 
From the report it appears that the present civil service sys- 
tem was inaugurated in March, 1896, as the result of the 


This report is by no*mens a perfunctory document. 


adoption by the people of the new city charter. The civil 
service provisions of this charter have not been changed since 
then, although petitions were circulated in 1897 and 1901, call- 
ing upon the City Council to submit to popular vote the re- 
peal of the entire civil service article. The earlier petition 
was filed with the City Comptroller, but lacked the requisite 
number of signatures (20 per cent. of the voters registered at 
the last election), while the latter one, which was reported to 
have contained the required number of names was never pre- 
sented. Several propositions were submitted during the fall 
and winter months of the year 1gor for the action of the City 
Council looking to material change in the civil service law, 
but none of them received favorable consideration. 

During the year rgor written examinations were held for 
57 positions, for which 295 applications were filed, 46 of which 
were rejected; 43 applicants failed to appear for examination, 
206 were examined, 64 failed, and 142 passed successfully. In 
the labor service 182 applications were received. Of these 148 
were orally examined, and all except 2 became eligible for 
employment. 

The report contains a number of features which seem 
strange to the eastern civil service reformer. In the first place 
an examination fee is charged. The amount of the fee is not 
given in the report, but from the financial statement of the 
Commission it appears that $169 was received as revenue 
from examinations. So much has been said with regard to the 
impossibility of charging an examination fee in this part of the 
country, and of making examinations pay for themselves, as 
they do under the English system, that it is instructive to find 
an examination fee in force in the State of Washington. 
Another somewhat striking feature is that, as the result of 
having their attention continually called to the refusals on the 
part of certain city employees to pay their debts, the Com- 
mission has adopted the rule that “ No person who persistently 
refuses to pay hisjustly contracted debts for current expenses 
shall be appointed to, or retained in any office, appointment 
or employment under civil service rules.” Something similar 
has been tried in the New York police force, but its application 
to all civil service employees is new. Yet when introduced in 
a comparatively small community it may work well. The re- 
port continues: “In other words the city does not need and 
should not retain the services of dishonest employees. It 
should be borne in mind that the adoption of the rule above 
quoted was not for the purpose of extending the credit of 
those who may be in the employ of the city, or of making this 
board a private collection agency, but rather the purification 
of the service by dropping from the rolls any persons who are 
inclined to be dishonest in their dealings.” 

A third feature is the Labor Bureau. The city charter 
makes it part of the duties of the Civil Service Commissioners 
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to conduct a municipal Public Employment Office, and the 
secretary of the Commission is, by the charter, ex-officio 
Labor Commissioner. In his report as Labor Commissioner, 
Mr. Grout says: 

To an unthinking person the expense incurred by the city in oper- 
ating this bureau without any immediate return, would seem to be an 
unnecessary waste of the public funds; but upon further enquiry it is 
shown that the establishment of this office has been the means of making 
Seattle the headquarters of laborers of all kinds for the entire western 
part of the State, which means that a considerable portion of the money 
earned by the floating population is spent in Seattle ; and as this class 
numbers many thousand workingmen, the benefits derived by the mer- 
chants of the city can hardly be estimated. There is no doubt that this 
Bureau has been the direct means of reducing the expense of other de- 
partments in the city and county by providing employment to those who 
without this aid might become public charges, or be led in extremity to 
commit some criminal act involving the authorities in much expense. 
The cost to the city of conducting the Public Employment Office during 
Igo01 was $1,276.96, for which there were supplied to the unemployed 
26,560 positions. 

“ Of this result,” says the Labor Commissioner, “ this De- 
partment may be justly proud, for we know of no other muni- 
cipality that can make a like showing.” 


Permanence of Tenure and Exemptions in the 
Federal Service. 


tbe debates in Congress, in 1882, on the civil service bill, 

show that it was not intended that the application of the 
law should be confined to the lower grade of offices. Senator 
Bayard said: “The proposition was, in the first place, that 
none but the lowest grade of offices should be open to com- 
petition. That, I say, is now removed. If it ever existed, it 
certainly is now removed, and a// offices of the various classes 
referred to by the bill are open to competition, no matter what 
may be their grade.” 

It was intended to build up from the lower ranks a capable 
corps of workers, appointed without reference to their politics, 
who would be assured of promotion as opportunity permitted. 
This process has been hindered by continual exceptions, under 
various guises. The selfish interests seeking these exceptions 
were stronger and more united than the interests opposing 
them. The exceptions have been so numerous in some parts 
of the service (as at the present time in the Internal Revenue 
Service) as to largely nullify the good effects of competition in 
entrance to the lower grades. So many positions at the top 
have continued as gifts to outsiders as to discourage in some 
instances the best talent from entering or continuing in the 
service. 

The first civil service rules, in 1883, against the advice of 
the Commission, excepted chiefs of division from examination. 
The practical effect was merely to exchange one form of exist- 
ing evil for another. Upto that time it was the custom to 
promote experienced men to these positions. After that time, 
the pressure for the places was too great to permit of their be- 
ing longer filled by promotion. The clerks in the lower grades 
would not accept promotion to the excepted positions because 
of the insecurity of tenure, and these most important places 
were left to be filled with inexperienced and merely nominal 
chiefs, incompetent to direct and instruct thoir trained subord- 
inates. 

One of the best results of the revision of the civil service 
rules of May 6, 1896, was the reduction of the list of excepted 
positions, especially as regarded chief clerks and chiefs ot divis- 
ion. Many of these positions require acquaintance with special] 
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systems of administrative law and the decisions of courts and 
of the Departments bearing on them, and practical knowledge 
of the duties incident to various branches of the service, all of 
which can be acquired only by long experience. 

Stability in tenure is especially desirable for the promotion 
of the interests of the Government, as the complicated and 
difficult duties often involve the gain or loss of large amounts 
of revenue.* Where an officer has acquired this training, it is 
reasonable that he should be protected from arbitrary removal. 
A “clean sweep” of these excepted positions with each change 
of Administration was far-reaching in its evil results. Stability 
and training in the higher positions are no less important than 
the application of competition to subordinate offices. A trained 
body of chiefs of division, with a firm grasp of all the duties of 
the vast and complicated machinery of the Departments, re- 
lieves the political officers of purely routine matters, and per- 
mits them to give needed attention to the higher problems of 
administration. 

European governments long ago gave permanence of ten- 
ure to the upper officia!s connected with each executive depart- 
ment in order to preserve continuity of administration. In the 
British service, the exceptions are so few that the effect upon an 
open system of competition is said by the British civil service 
commission to be practically imperceptible. The cases are 
carefully guarded, and it must appear to the satisfaction of the 
civil service commission that the qualifications with respect to 
knowledge and ability deemed requisite for the situation are 
wholly or in part professional or otherwise peculiar, and not 
ordinarily to be acquired in the civil service, and that the per- 
son proposed for appointment possesses the requisite knowledge 
and ability and is duly qualified in respect to age, health and 
character. A similar plan of special exceptions has been 
adopted in our Federal system in addition to the regular body 
of excepted places. 

It may be doubted whether our Federal act ever intended 
that there should be a standing body of excepted positions, 
but that, as in the British system, an exception should be per- 
mitted only as a means of making a promotion or an adjust- 
ment within the service; of putting on a permanent footing 
the staff employed in the course of experimental extension of 
Department work, or that the person is excused from examin- 
ation on account of professional standing, or in consideration 
of degrees at universities, or on account of practical acquaint- 
ance with factories, mines, manufactures, engineering or other 
technical matters. To allow an appointment to be made 
without examination to certain groups of posititions without 
any inquiry as to the qualifications of the persons to be ap- 
pointed, or whether there are persons in the lower grades 
qualified for promotion or transfer, is less reasonable than to ex- 
cept an individual from examination because, owing to special 
inquiry into the facts, it is found that the position cannot be 
adequately filled by promotion or transfer, and that an ap- 
pointment may be made from the outside of a person for 
whom, by reason of known acquiremements, an examination 
would be unnecessary. 

The effect of a standing list of excepted positions is to pre- 
vent the appointing officer from filling such positions by the 
promotion of trained men, or even of choosing the best men 
from the outside. The best men on the inside will not accept 
promotion because they thereby put themselves in jeopardy, 
and the best men on the outside may not be chosen because 
the appointing officer is rarely left freeto doso. It is the 
constant testimony of postmasters, collectors, and heads of 


* Mr. Tellerand Mr. Vilas, who had each been Secretary of the In- 
terior, have said on the floor of the Senate that the amount involved in 
the claims adjudicated in the Interior Department was greater than in 
the cases decided in the United States Supreme Court. 
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Departments, that they are forced to yield to political consider- 
ations, and to appoint incompetent men, or at least men whose 
qualifications are only imperfectly known, or men different in 
character from those they would appoint if left free. The 
men thus chosen for excepted places are almost at once 
turned out upon a change in the head of the office. Appoint- 
ing officers are often glad to be relieved from the importunity 
and political pressure incident to excepted positions, and left 
free to fill such places by the promotion of trained men who 
will relieve them from the burden of routine. 

It is often claimed that executive capacity and general 
qualifications cannot be adequately tested by examination, and 
that positions requiring these qualifications should be excepted 
from examination or made subject to noncompetitive tests. 
This claim, while doubtless made in good faith, is rarely well 
founded, as the training peculiar to the public service required 
in these excepted positions is usually only to be obtained by 
promotion or transfer, and is not ordinarily possessed by 
persons not in the public service. 

A further class of positions (several hundred in number) 
which the revision of the rules of May 6, 1896, almost wholly 
withdrew from the excepted class, was that in which the em- 
ployees are required to give bond. No complaint has 
arisen on the part of the officers who are responsible under 
their official bond for the conduct of these persons since their 
appointment through the competitive system or by promotion 
to these fiduciary positions. It has been demonstrated that the 
reasons usually given for the exception of this class of positions 
were fallacious. The rules provide for testing not only the 
expertness of the appointee in the kind of work in which he is 
to be employed, but also his moral fitness to fill positions of trust. 
The regulations governing those branches of the service in 
which integrity is of especial importance, as at the mints and 
assay offices and subtreasuries, provide for a full inquiry into 
the moral character of the applicant. Experience has shown 
that the men selected through the machinery of these 
regulations are well worthy of trust, besides having the neces- 
sary experience and training in the work in which they are 
employed, and there is no complaint of loss through the con- 
duct of employees thus selected. When these places were ex- 
cepted, the men who handled money were by no means always 
selected with sole reference to their capacity and fidelity, not 
withstanding the responsibility which the law imposes upon 
appointing officers. 

The history of the rules with respect to mere “pass” ex- 
aminations is much the same as in the case of outright excep- 
tions. The allowance of pass examinations resulted in evils 
in nearly the same degree. Their vice consists in that they 
are not open to all persons apparently qualified, and the 
Government does not obtain the services of the person best 
qualified, but only of some one fa-rored person who is able to 
attain the minimum standard. The number of positions 
subject to non-competitive examination was never so large 
as the number entirely excepted, but was a constant menaec 
to the competitive system, and each Administration was sub- 
jected to pressure for an increase in numberof such positions. 
Under the revision of the rules of May 6, 1896 the 
noncompetitive list was abolished, and a list of positions 
which might be filled by pass examinations was not again 
created until July 27, 1897, when 477 positions of cash- 
iers and certain deputies in the Custom House service, 
and 217 similar positions in the Internal Revenue service, 
were allowed to be filled in this manner. These examin- 
ations have fajlen into desuetude and the positions are now 
filled wholly without examination. 

The nature of excepted positions in the executive civil ser- 
vice, their number, their relation to competitive positions, and 
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the reasons which led to their exception, will now be consid- 
ered in a general way. 

The term “ classified service ” refers to all that part of the 
executive civil service included within the provisions of the 
civil service act and rules. No person employed merely as a 
laborer or workman, on the one hand, or nominated for con- 
firmation by the Senate, on the other, is required to be classi- 
fied, The application of the rules has been extended from 
time to time by successive Presidents, until at present practic- 
ally all positions between these limits have been included in 
the service to which the civil service act is applicable. 

For various reasons it has been thought necessary to ex- 
empt certain of these classified positions, to a greater or less 
extent, from the provisions of the rules. Although such posi- 
tions are still regarded as remaining in the classified service, 
in many cases they are practically on the same footing as un- 
classified positions. This is notably true regarding the 
positions mentioned in the eighth paragraph of Rule III, as the 
rule provides that they shall only be subject to certain provi- 
sions of the rules forbidding removals for political or religious 
reasons, which provisions apply equally to unclassified 
positions. The exemptions from the applications of the rules 
are made under Rule III, just noted, and Rule VI, which 
excepts the employees or positions named thereunder from 
the requirements of examination or registration, unless as other- 
wise therein specifically stated. The main difference between 
the exceptions under Rule III and Rule VI is that certain 
appointments to positions under Rule VI in the Customs 
and Internal Revenue services are to be subject to an 
examinatfon, to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, equivalent to the examination held by the Commission 
for positions of like grade. Positions excepted under each 
rule will be considered together. 

The following figures are based upon official estimates 
recently furnished to the Commission. Although not exact 
they are probably more nearly correct than any which have 
been published since the compilation made under a concur- 
rent resolution of Congress, in 1897, showing the condition of 
the service on June 30, 1896. 

The total number of positions at present in the executive 
civil service is about 236,326. Of this number, 111,140 are 
classified competitive, 11,766 classified excepted, and 113,420 
unclassified. In the Departments proper and the independent 
offices in Washington there are about 20,078 positions, of 
which 16,423 are classified competitive positions, 286 classi- 
fied excepted, 391 unclassified Presidential, and 2,978 below 
classification. About 216,248 positions are in branches of 
the service outside of Washington, of which 94,717 are classi- 
fied competitive, 11,480 classified excepted, 1,111 unclassified 
Presidential, and 108,940 below classification. 

The 765 officials of the Consular service are not included 
in the above figures. The 98 positions excepted in the Navy 
Department in Washington are draftsmen ; of the 96 excepted 
in the Interior Department, 11 are private secretaries, 20 are 
attorneys and assistant attorneys, 60 are special agents, 
inspectors, etc., in the Land Office, and 5 are special pension 
examiners ; of the 29 positions excepted in the Department of 
Justice, 2 are private secretaries, g are examiners, and 18 are 
attorneys; of the 34 excepted positions in the Department ot 
Agriculture, 2 are private secretaries, 4 are student assistants, 
and the remaining 28 are special agents, experts, investigators, 
etc. The excepted positions in the other departments and 
offices in Washington are all, or nearly all, private secretaries 
or confidential clerks. 

Of the 2,554 excepted positions outside of Washington, 
D. C., under the Treasury Department, 550 are cashiers, 
deputy collectors, deputy naval officers, deputy surveyors of 
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customs, private secretaries, and positions in Alaska, etc., in 
the Customs service; 48 are interpreters, etc., in the Immi- 
gration service; 49 are chief clerks or private secretaries in the 
Mint and Assay service; 20 are shipping commissioners; and 
1885 are deputy collectors and storekeepers and gaugers in the 
Internal Revenue service; and 2 are in the force engaged 
upon the construction of public buildings. 


TABULAR VIEW, 
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Paymasters’ clerks and certain employees in military parks 
occupy the greater number of the go excepted positions under 
the War Department outside of Washington. Of the 420 
excepted positions under the Navy Department outside of 
Washington nearly all are those of draftsmen, and special 
mechanics and civilian assistant inspectors of work and ma- 
terial. In the Post Office service, assistant postmasters, finance 
clerks, cashiers, and clerks qualified as physicians, constitute 
almost the entire force of g70 excepted employees. Of this 
number goo are assistant postmasters or assistants to post- 
masters. Under the Interior Department outside of Washing- 
ton in excepted positions are 4471 pension examining sur- 
geons, 87 employees at $300 or less in the Indian service, 
1,972 Indians, 82 temporary clerks in surveyors-general and 
land offices, 56 finance clerks at Indian agencies, and 18 
clerks to act for pension agents at pension agencies, and 32 
positions in the Alaskan School service, the remaining 68 posi- 
tions being widely scattered. In the Department of Justice, 
the excepted force of 488 employees outside of Washington is 
composed mainly of assistant attorneys, clerks to attorneys, 
and deputy United States marshals. In the Department of 
Agriculture outside of Washington the 172 excepted positions 
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are principally experts and special agents. Of the 86,473 
unclassified positions in the Post Office service, over 75,000 
are those of postmasters. 

It appears from the foregoing figures that more that 9% 
per cent. of all classified positions are excepted ; that of classi- 
fied positions in Washington, D. C., less than 134 per cent. are 
excepted; but that of classified positions outside of Washing- 
ton, about 11 per cent. are excepted. 

The excepted positions in the Executive civil service may 
be grouped as fiduciary positions, confidential positions, posi- 
tions whose occupants are at times required to act as the head 
of an office (for example, assistant postmasters), isolated posi- 
tions whose occupants are compelled to take independent 
action (for example, deputy collectors), positions whose occu- 
pants are employed in a professional capacity (as assistant 
attorneys, pension examining surgeons, and physicians), ship- 
ping commissioners, and Indians employed fn the Indian 
service. 


The reason assigned for excepting positions from the opera- 
tion of the rules is that the duties pertaining to them are of 
such a character that the qualifications of persons for appoint- 
ment can not be adequately tested in the manner and by the 
examinations provided by the civil service rules. In view of 
this contention, it may be of interest to note that in the State 
Department, where the business transacted is generally 
regarded as highly confidential in character, there are only 
four excepted positions, and in one of these advantage has 
not been taken of the provision of the rules permitting an 
appointment without examination from outside the service. 
It is urged that fiduciary positions, like those of cashiers, 
should be excepted, for the reason that the employees occupy 
positions of great trust and financial responsibility; and that 
the head of the office, being under bond and accountable for 
the faithful performance of their duties, should be unham- 
pered in his selection. In the case of confidential positions, 
like those of private secretary, the fitness of appointees is 
supposed to depend largely upon the personal equation, 
which can not be tested by competitive examination. The 
administrative duties which certain employees, as assistant 
postmasters, are called upon to perform when acting for the 
head of an office in his absence, are held to demand qualifi- 
cations not ascertainable by the usual method of educational 
examination. The exception of deputy collectors of internal 
revenue rests upon the facts that they have the same authority 
to collect taxes as the collectors, who are Presidential appointees, 
and that, by reason of their isolation, their immediate independ- 
ence of action is great, although they are ultimately responsible 
to the collectors, and, indirectly, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is also said that under Section 3,148 of the 
Revised Statutes the power of their appointment is vested in 
the collectors and not in the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Positions whose occupants are employed in a professional 
capacity, as physicians, pension examining surgeons, and 
assistant attorneys, were excepted on the ground that the 
competitive examination is not an adequate test of capacity. 
It is stated of shipping commissioners that they are quasi- 
judicial officers, and that the judicial temperament cannot be 
ascertained by the methods prescribed by the civil service 
rules. The exception of Indians employed in the Indian 
service rests on an entirely different basis. These positions 
are not excepted by reason of their duties, and are filled 
by competitive examinations when Indians are not avail- 
able. The qualified Indian is merely excused from the require- 
ment of competition for a position in the service of his own 
race. For this reason, Indian employees, of whom there are 
about 2,000, should, perhaps, not be considered as excepted 
in the same sense as the classes above mentioned. 

The fact that at Washington 16,423 positions are competi- 
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tive and 286 excepted, or less than two per cent., is very grati- 
fying in the present state of the civil service reform movement. 
The positions to which competition extends embrace a wide 
range of qualifications. Within this service appointments and 
removals are made almost wholly without reference to personal 
or political consideration. The small percentage of exceptions 
has no considerable effect upon competition, and the aim of 
the civil service act to make competition the rule of appoint- 
ment is here realized. }. =o. Bs 


Brief of the Secretary of the Civil Service Reform 


Association in Opposition to the 
Ellsworth Bill. 





[SENATE BILL NO. 947 entitled ‘‘ AN ACT TO AMEND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
LAW IN RELATION TO VETERANS.” 





This bill amends Section 5 of the civil service law by pro- 
viding that veterans of the Civil War shall not be required 
to serve for a probationary term on their appointment in the 
classified service. 

It amends section 21 by depriving veterans of the Spanish 
War who served in the regular army, and honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors or marines of the regular army of the United 
States, of the preference in retention which they now enjoy. 
Further, by extending the present provision by which veter- 
ans shall not be discharged when their positions become 
unnecessary or are abolished, but shall be transferred to a 
similar position at the same salary, so that it shall apply 
throughout the entire service and not as formerly—in cities of 
the first class only. A change at the end of this section 
makes it necessary to prefer charges and to grant a hearing 
on the removal of a veteran holding a confidential position— 
other than that of private secretary, cashier or deputy—al- 
though appointed without examination. The last amendment 
changes the wording so that this section will conform with 
the amendment to Section 8. 





We would respectfully call your attention to the proposed 
changes in the existing law by which veterans of the regular 
army are deprived of their preference in retention. Further, 
to the last amendment to Section 21, which is inserted so that 
the provision of Section 8 and Section 21 shall not conflict, but 
while the change in Section 8 refers only to veterans of the 
Civil War, that in Section 21 will apply also to volunteers 
who served in the Spanish War, and volunteer firemen. We 
would, however, confine our argument to the proposed 
amendment to Section 8, by which veterans of the Civil 
War shall not be required to submit to the test of actual ser- 
vice. This we regard as an attack on the integrity of the 
the civil service system as planned and established in this 
State. We shall refer for authority to the decision of the 
Court of Appeals in the case of People ex rel. Sweet vs. Ly- 
man (157 N. Y. 368) in which the Court passed on the legal- 
ity of the probationary period and its appropriateness as a 
test of merit and fitness. 

First.— This legislation is unnecessary in order to protect 
the veteran. But a small percentage of those appointed 
through competitive examination are discharged at the end of 
probation because their services are unsatisfactory. In the 
Federal Service it is less than 2 per cent., and in the service 
of New York City just 2 per cent. 

The Veteran is protected from removal except for cause 
during the probationary period. The Court of Appeals de- 
cided in the case of Kastor v. Kearney (164 N. Y. 64) that 
as the probation was intended as a test of merit and fitness, 
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the person appointed on probation is entitled to serve the en- 
tire three months on trial. A veteran can therefore be dis- 
charged without cause being assigned only on the one day on 
which’ such probation ends. The head of a department will 
not discharge one who has learned his duties and served faith- 
fully for three months unless by so doing he will be free to 
appoint his own choice. But in this case the successor must 
be appointed from the list and in turn be given a trial for 
three months. Experience has proved this to be an adequate 
protection in most cases against unjust removal at the end of 
probation. 

SEcoND.— Zhe probationary term of service is essential to 
the civil service system, and forms a part of the test for merit 
and fitness. Justice Martin, in delivering the opinion of the 
majority of the court in the case of Sweet v. Lyman, pointed 
out that those who had helped to establish the civil service 
system in this country regarded the actual test in service as 
essential, and that both the civil service rules in Great Britain 
and the laws established for the Federal and State Services in 
this country provided for a term of service on probation : 


Indeed, I have been unable to find any commonwealth or political 
division where the principle of civil service reform is in force that does 
not include as a method of determining the qualifications of an ap- 
pointee, the test of a probationary trial. ... Thus we find not only 
that the civil service rules of Great Britain, the act of Congress, the 
statute of our own state, the civil service rules of the United States, of 
the state and of the cities thereof, provide for a probationary test, but 
the early and continuous friends and advocates of civil service reform 
also concur in regarding the probationery period as useful and neces- 
sary to the proper administration of the civil service, Therefore, when 
we consider the laws and civil service rules existing when the constitu- 
tional amendment was adopted, the position taken upon this subject by 
its friends and advocates, and the guarded language of limitation em- 
ployed in the amendment, there would seem to be no doubt as to the 
purpose of the amendment, nor that it was intended to continue the 
hitherto uniform rule as to probationary trials.” 


The framers of the Constitution of the State, with full 
knowledge of the provision for probation in the civil service 
law then existing, contemplated a further test than the com- 
petitive examination when they provided that appointments 
and promotions should be made by competitive examination 
“so far as practicable,” (Constitution, Art. V, Sec. 9). This 
point cannot be put more forcibly than in the prevailing opin- 
ion in the case of Sweet v. Lyman: 


‘* While it is true that under the constitution the merit and fitness 
of an applicant for appointment in the civil service of the state or its 
civil divisions are to be ascertained, in part at least, by an examination, 
competitive or otherwise, except in cases where such an examination 
would be wholly ineffectual to determine those questions, still, even in 
cases where an examination may be had, i# is to control only so far as 
merit and fitness may be ascertained by a mere examination. As the 
constitution plainly discloses that other methods were expected to be em- 
ployed to insure proper appointments in the civil service of the state, 
doubtless it was the then existing method of probationary trial that was 
in the minds of its framers.” 


The test of actual service provided by the probationary 
term is one that should appeal to all practical persons, and 
precisely such a test as they would apply in their private bus- 
iness. The statement of Judge Martin to this effect is as fol- 
lows : 


‘* Assuming then that the framers of the constitution contemplated 
that other methods might also be employed, surely it cannot be proper- 
ly said that the trial of an applicant for a probationary period is not an 
appropriate method of testing and thus correctly ascertaining his merit 
and fitness. Besides, it is a reasonable method. Indeed it is the usual 
one. What good business man would employ an assistant, a clerk, or 
even a laborer for a period which he could not limit or control without 
adopting that method of ascertaining his qualifications for the place? 
There can be but one answer. Therefore, that the method provided 


by the statute and the rules of the Civil Service Commission is appro- 
priate and well calculated to materially aid an officer or department in 
determining the merit and fitness of an employee, cannot be successfully 
denied.” 
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THirD.— This legislation will injure the standing of the 
veteran in the public service. It establishes an impracticable 
system, by which the veteran who just succeeds in passing the 
examination must be appointed in preference to all civilians 
receiving a higher grading, and once appointed, however much 
he may be lacking in tact and judgment—essential qualifica- 
tions that are tested by probation—cannot be removed except 
for incompetency or misconduct, upon written charges and 
after a hearing at which the burden of proving incompetency 
or misconduct rests with the person alleging the same. If 
the veteran feels aggrieved he is entitled to a review by a writ 
of certiorari. Such a system is impracticable because it de- 
prives the head of a department of all power of selection, 
(Cf. Opinion of Martin, J., in Case of People ex rel. Balcom 
v. Mosher, 163 N. Y. 32) and of that discretion which it is 
essential, in the interest of the public service, that he should 
be permitted to exercise. It will probably lead to the relax- 
ation of the restrictions now existing on the removal of vet- 
erans. 

FourtH.— This legislation establishes a bad precedent and 
will cause the retention of unfit and incompetent persons in the 
public service. If veterans of the Civil War are to be excepted 
from the probationary test of actual service, other classes of 
civil employees who now enjoy special protection by statute 
against removal can claim with equal justice that the proba- 
tionary test shall not apply in their case. No distinction can 
be made in this matter between the veteran of the Civil War 
and veterans of the Spanish war and volunteer firemen. The 
establishment of this precedent will probably lead to the elim- 
ination of an essential part of the test for merit and fitness, 
and to provisions by which certain classes in the community 
shall be selected for public service by a system of preference 
which is unjust to the appointing officer, and impracticable as 
a method of selection. 

For these reasons we would urge that Senate bill No. 947 
may not have your approval. 

Respectfully, 
E.uiot H. Goopwin, 
Secretary. 


On the Need of Able Consuls. 





[BY THE HON, WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, FEDERAL COMMISSIONER. 
REPRINTED FROM THE WASHINGTON ‘‘ STAR,” 





Our consular service has attained to-day an importance 
far beyond that which it has had in any previous period in 
our history. So long as our exports were confined to a few 
agricultural products and we sold our manufactured goods 
mostly at home the foreign consul was a man of comparatively 
little importance. But we are now entering upon a new 
phase in our national career. We have suddenly become the 
foremost productive nation in the world, seeking markets and 
investments everywhere. 

As Mr. Vanderlip said in his recent article in Scribner’s, 
industrially it is no longer the old world; it is new Europe 
and old America. It is new Europe, a land of undeveloped 
possibilities, abounding in opportunity for keen captains of 
industry; it is mature America, the exemplar of modern in- 
dustrial methods, perfected mechanical ideas and ripe economic 
policy. Industrially, Italy is just beginning to awaken; 
Austria has just formulated a plan for a great network of 
canals; Germany has just assumed the new position of a 
leader in commercial enterprises throughout all the world. 

It is while these rapid changes are going on that America 
must seize the greatest opportunity which has ever occurred 
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in her career, to use our special genius for organization and 
invention. We are doing a good deal of this already, with 
our very imperfect governmental machinery and our more 
highly developed individual initiative. Americans have been 
recently seeking the old world, not merely for opportunities 
for selling their finished products, but also to measure the 
possibilities for new investments in European enterprises. It 
is still a question how far we are to forestall the energy and 
enterprise of the leading nations of Europe, particularly Eng- 
land and Germany. We have many advantages, but we 
must know how to improve them. In spite of the high price 
of labor in America, the superior efficiency of that labor, on 
account of our splendid organization and labor-saving ma- 
chinery, is so great that the labor cost of nearly all our prod- 
ucts is far less than in Europe; but they will soon be imitat- 
ing us and adopting our methods. Moreover, there is talk of 
a tariff union against us, and there will certainly be efforts 
upon the part of single governments to shut out our products. 
There is opportunity for the highest kind of ability in our 
consular service, both to keep the advantages we have and to 
get those which we do not yet possess. We must have the 
quickest and most reliable channels of information as to our 
opportunities everywhere. This can only be done by a con- 
sular service which is uniformly instructed and alert. 

What is the character of our service at the present time ? 
Under the system of political appointments it would seem as 
if it were the general opinion that anybody was fit to be a 
consul. In some places we have men who are admirably 
equipped and of the highest natural capacity; in others we 
have politicians of the lower order, broken-down and unsuc- 
cessful professional and business men, invalids, men of mod- 
erate means, who desire to stay abroad and educate their 
children, and sometimes those who are not good for anything 
else, and were really sent away on that account. Under the 
custom of removing consuls every four years the term has 
been so short and the pay so meagre that first-class men 
would not offer themselves, except, perhaps, for some of the 
most important places. 

The most ludicrous stories are told of the ignorance and 
incapacity of some of our consuls. A few years ago one of 
the bureaus here in Washington sent a series of telegrams to 
a large number of our foreign consuls, asking what provision 
different European governments had made for the adoption 
of electrical standards. One would think that a consul who 
did not know what an electrical standard meant would ask 
somebody who did. But no; the answers that were received 
by this scientific bureau gave the tariffs of telegraph rates. 
So much for the intelligence of some of our consuls, 

A few evenings since I dined with a gentleman who told 
me that he had recently asked permission of an American 
consul to have his letters forwarded to the consulate, and the 
answer was made, “I am nota post-office.” So much for the 
courtesy of some of our representatives. 

I have myself been present on patriotic occasions, the 
Fourth of July celebration, for instance, where the only speech 
which made me blush, was the speech of the American con- 
sul. So much for the culture of some of these officers. 

In 1890 the consular agent of Seville thought it his duty 
to bombard with Protestant tracts the procession of Corpus 
Christi as it passed through the streets. He was arrested to 
protect him from personal violence, and removed, but was 
afterwards actually sent back again to Seville in a consular 
position. So much for the tact of some of our consular 
representatives. 

On the other hand, many of the very ablest reports made 
on the foreign markets are made by American consuls. 
These men, however, appear to have got there almost as 
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much by accident as design, for there has been no system 
leading to their selection. 

The consular service has been totally overlooked in legis- 
lation, which was perhaps natural enough when it was unim- 
portant and when the men were out of sight and far away. 
Public attention is generally directed to the question with the 
recurrence of the quadrennial debauch when a new party 
comes into power and about three-fourths of the consuls in 
office are turned out to make way for new and inexperienced 
men, the political retainers of the other side. As the com- 
mittee on foreign relations says in the report of 1896: “To 
consider the offices merely as sources from which these par- 
tisan officeholders may derive four years of maintenance is as 
absurd as it would be to construct a navy to defend the coun- 
try and to intrust its command to landsmen without experience, 
for whom we might desire to provide a living and comfortable 
quarters.” 

There have been, indeed, a few feeble attempts to reme- 
dy this system. An act was passed in 1856 providing for 25 
consular pupils. In 1864, 13 consular clerks, permanent 
officials, were substituted for these; and although the salary 
of clerk was lower than that of consul, no clerk was willing to 
become a consul, subject to early dismissal. In 1866 Secre- 
tary Seward provided for pass examinations, and one examin- 
ation was actually held in which there were g candidates, 7 
of whom passed; but that wastheend of it. President John- 
ston, probably the most genuine spoilsman who ever occupied 
the executive chair, appointed consuls for his political pur- 
poses, with little regard to their qualifications. In 1872 other 
examinations were provided ; candidates had to study Kent’s 
commentaries and the consular regulations but it was not 
long until these examinations, too, fell into disuse. 

In 1895 President Cleveland, after he had made a pretty 
clean sweep of the consular service under the administration 
of Josiah Quincy, provided for a rather strict series of exam- 
inations, including general education, knowledge of languages, 
business training and experience, an account of the country 
to which the consul was to be sent, the exequator, the func- 
tions of a consul and his duties, treaties, consular regulations 
and other subjects. An examination board was organized, 
and at first the examinations were very strict. About so per 
cent. of the men nominated were dropped. 

But in 1897, when the republicans came into power again, 
there was a strong pressure for office, and the clean sweep of 
four years before was substantially repeated. The examina- 
tions did not stand in the way. Of all the men who applied 
there was one man, I believe, who was rejected, and another 
who had to take a smaller consulate than he applied for. 

The tendency of pass examinations, where the nominations 
are political, is to become more and more a matter of form, 
and there can be no security for any great length of time that 
such examinations will be effective, when there is strong po- 
litical pressure behind the candidates to get them in. There 
is only one adequate means, as it seems to me, to keep the 
examinations up to an efficient standard, and that is to pro- 
vide that they shall be competitive. When that is done the 
political pressure is removed and the temptation to break the 
rules and get the favorite in, no matter what his qualifications 
may be, is largely eliminated. It is, therefore, to the com- 
petitive system, the same system which has so greatly im- 
proved other branches of the service, that we shall have to 
look for the permanent betterment of the consular service. 


Slowly and surely public opinion is coming to the support of the 
merit system, and the traffic in places is being checked. The heathen 
spoilsmen, after their kind, rage and will continue to rage, but the course 
of events is against them.—NVew York Times, March 14, 1902. 
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A Letter on the Consular Service. 





[BY EUGENE MURRAY AARON.—REPRINTED FROM THE 
WASHINGTON “ STAR.”’] 





To the Editor of the Evening Star: 

The presentation of the views of Mr. William Dudley 
Foulke, civil service commissioner, regarding the needs of 
our consular service in your issue of Thursday last were both 
interesting and timely, as well as to the point. His illustra- 
tions of just how unfit some consuls are for the discharge of 
their rather varied duties were especially entertaining, and, 
believing that other illustrations of like kind will be appre- 
ciated by your readers, I contribute the following for the good 
of the cause. 

The height and front of the offending in consular appoint- 
ments was probably reached under Harrison and under 
Cleveland. One of the principal islands to the south of us 
during that time was one in which American commercial men 
were most anxious to stand well and be well represented. My 
life as an exploring naturalist at that time took me frequently 
to that region. In four years I found there three con- 
suls. The first was a chronic drunkard of long standing 
habit; the next had a serious physical deformity, which com- 
pelled him to depend entirely on his clerk, a young brown 
man of the island, of poor social status and worse mental out- 
fit, and the third was an ignorant farmer, entirely new to any 
life but that of a small village, and whose flagrant sexual va- 
garies were soon the talk of the island. The latter was pro- 
moted to a far better government position and a still more 
unfit man sent in his place. 

In one of the British West Indies I kept house (bachelor’s 
headquarters) on shares with the consul who rattled around 
in that position. I still treasure as one of my most valued 
trophies of travel the book in which he kept our dual expense 
account, and in which such entries as “ fifteen yards of roap,” 
so much “ hamb,” “three and one half yards of unbleeched 
During the eight or nine months we 
were partners in single blessedness he contributed a number 
of papers to the consular reports on Caribbean-American 
trade relations. After I left the island those reports came 
suddenly to a stop. I could name numerous cases where 
unfit consuls, enjoying the reputation for able reports, have 
thus borrowed thunder. 

Happening to be in a certain island when a new consul 
arrived, his predecessor having left before his arrival, and 
being on calling terms at the governor general’s residence, I 
presented the new incumbent, at his request, to the governor. 
Afterwards we were both requested to dine with Sir , the 
governor, and his wife, a woman of great culture and very emi- 
nent scientific attainments. It was the only dinner invitation 
extended to that consul. Later I was very feelingly told that 
however permissible it might be in American officialdom, 
making whistling sounds as the soup was gulped, or eating 
peas and mashed yams with the knife were scarcely en regale 
among European gentlemen, and certainly not likely to be 
repeated at that gubernatorial residence. 

I stopped over night in one of the Haitian ports some 
years ago, on my way into the interior. Calling on the 
American consul, who was one of perhaps fifteen or twenty 
pure whites in a town of as many thousands of blacks, I was 
surprised to find that, although resident in the island then 
some months, he alluded to all the inhabitants, Parisian grad- 
uates and barefooted louts alikes, as “niggers.” I was not 
surprised, on returning some months later, to learn that he 
had asked to be recalled, “ because the climate did not agree 
with him,” and also to hear that had he not gone about when 
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he did some of the townspeople would have given him “ the 
scare of his life.” 

Another of our consuls, at a port to the south of us, some 
years back, was called upon by two of us to examine three 
tin trunks which we had packed full of insect specimens in- 
tended for northern museums, and which, if he would certify 
to their contents as museum specimens, would not need to 
undergo the rough usages of custom house inspection on their 
arrival here. This he flatly refused to do, declaring frankly 
that the specimens of dried butterflies in papers, beetles and 
spiders in alcohol and flies and true bugs carefully mounted 
on pins were, in his opinion, medicinal substances of value 
which we desired him to aid us in smuggling into this coun- 
try. He came from one of the Dakotas, I think it was, and 
positively assured us that he had never heard of collecting 
such material “just to look at,” and did not for a moment 
believe in it. His job lasted about six weeks after my return 
home. 

Mr. Foulke’s allusion to Josiah Quincy as the watchdog 
of Cleveland’s consular regime (the term is mine, however), 
reminds me of the case of a young man, well known to me, 
who put in at that time an application for a consulate in one 
of the British possessions. His “ backing” was excellent, 
but he was declared to be weak on languages and hardly up 
to the Quincian standard, I believe. He was a university 
man, a better educated man than Quincy (if English compo- 
sition, in print, is any criterion), and, though asking only for 
an English-speaking berth, was fairly the master of French 
and German. The man appointed to the place held the 
position for nearly two years, and the mayor of the town 
wrote me afterward that he did not think that particular 
American consul had gone to bed sober two nights in succes- 
sion during his incumbency. The rejected one is now princi- 
pal editorial reader and translator for one of our leading 
reviews ; the successful one is keeping a saloon in , New 
York. He knows no word of any language but English, and 
has but nodding acquaintance with that. 

I must not tire your readers nor exhaust your patience. 
Having been collecting data for a book on American politi- 
cians and political understrappers for many years, I could 
fill several chapters with such accounts, giving names, places, 
subsequent histories, etc. I only wish to add that, in my 
opinion, Mr. Foulke entirely misses the main point, however, 
when he ignores the fact that the men he thinks ought to be 
selected cannot be had for the money offered. Take Jamaica 
as an example. I can rent here for $20 a far better house 
than I gave £9 ($45) a month for there. In that island en- 
tertaining, especially in the winter, must be a considerable 
item of cost to the man who wants to be well thought of as 
the representative of the great United States. The salary is 
$3,000 and some fees. It would not go as far as $1,800 here 
in Washington. A well-to-do man can take the position and 
hold it until the newness wears off. The man who is likely 
to want to make the consular service his life work and do 
that service credit cannot think of it. The expenses are 
about the same in Trinidad; the salaries and fees less than 
half. In San Juan de Costa Rica they are higher; the recom- 
pense still less. We have a goodly number of men trying to 
represent the dignity and wealth of this mighty land abroad 
at $1,500 and less. 

What wonder is it that of our entire service, consuls gener- 
al, consuls, vice consuls, deputies, clerks, and agents, about 
1,100 in all, just about one-half are foreign-born, very many 
never having seen this country. Take Haiti as an example ; 
there we find the German trade influence most potent against 
us, and the Haitian, who allows no white man to become a 
citizen, far from fond of us Americans, who will not receive 
black Haitians at our best hotels in many sections, as he well 
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knows. Yet in Haiti we are represented by twelve men, 
three being natives of this country, four being Haitians, four 
Germans and a Swiss. Eight of t:ese were appointed in and 
from Haiti; no doubt their efforts in behalf of our trade in- 
terests are most frantic and continuous! Our congressmen, 
for the most part untravelled men, none too well versed in 
social questions that often press heavily on American consuls, 
expect many of these to shed luster on the American name 
on a salary just about the same as that allowed a senatorial 
messenger, who sometimes works four months per year, some- 
times six, but oftener, being a relative or special pet of his 
senator, does not work at all, in the sense that industrious, 
conscientious men use that term. 
EUGENE Murray AARON. 


New York City. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ASSOCIATION TOWARD THE ANMINISTRATION, 








(From the Zvening Post, April 12, 1902.] 

Elliot H. Goodwin, Secretary of the Civil Service Reform 
Association, spoke this morning about the attitude of the 
association toward the present administration of the civil 
service law in the city of New York. He said that at the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Association, held 
on the gth inst., the committee were unanimously agreed that 
the present local Commission was conducting its branch of the 
municipal business in a way calculated to bring not only the 
Low Administration, but the civil service law itself, into con- 
tempt; that the chief cause of dissatisfaction was the failure on 
the part of the Commission to expedite the rating of examin- 
ation papers, and that the delays caused in this way had tied 
up several of the departments so that they could not properly 
do their work. The Association had written a letter to the 
Commission stating the facts and proposing certain changes 
which they believed would to a great extent remedy matters, 
but the Commision had paid practically no attention to their 
suggestions and did not give the slightest evidence that they 
intended to take any steps in the matter. These delays 
hindered the smooth working of the departments and made it 
possible for the enemies of the civil service laws to say that 
they were a failure or worse than a failure. From the begin- 
ning of the year the Association had waited and hoped that a 
change tor the better would occur, because they recognized 
very fully the difficulties which the Commission had met in the 
reorganization of the departments under the revised charter, 
but four months had now gone by and matters were as bad 
as ever. The Association had decided that it was time to put 
itself on record as believing the work of the Commission was 
not civil service reform as the Association understands that 
term, and as it is successfullly practiced in the Federal service 
and in other States and cities. 


In a discourse on the question “ How can the young men 
of the city be brought into Tammany Hall,” delivered to an 
Evening Post reporter on March 2, 1902, Senator George W. 
Plunkett, the veteran Tammany leader of the 15th District, 
said in answer to the question “ How do you draw them?” 


‘*T just send for them,” replied the Senator, ‘‘and say: ‘I want 
you to join Tammany and help in the work of my district. I always 
stick to my friends. Helpmeand I’llhelp you. When I am up, you'll 
be up. When Tammany has anything to give, I’ll get my share, and 
I'll give you your share.” And they always find I stick to my word.” 

After pondering sadly for a few moments the Senator continued : 

‘* My plan would work perfect but for one thing—that cursed ‘ civil 
service.’ I have had to let many a promisin’ young man go because I 
couldn’t get him a chance toserve his country. As I have told you be- 
fore, I’ve seen many, oh, so many young fellows who were bubblin’ over 
with enthusiasm and patriotism, layin’ right down and losin’ all interest 
in their country after runnin’ up against a civil service examination.” 





